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MOUNT CARMEL. 


‘Now ‘therefore, send, and gather to me all Israel unto 
Mount Carmel, and the prophets of Baal four hundred and fifty, 
and the prophets of the groves four hundred, which eat at Jeze- 
bel’s table.” —1 Kunes, xviii, 19. 


This mountain forms a bold promontory on the south 
side of the fine bay of Acre ; the town of that name being 


at the northern point of the same bay. It is, properly 
speaking, a range of mountains, about eight miles in ex- 
tent, from northwest to southeast; and although it may 
fairly be regarded a part, yet, in a general view, it is ob- 
viously an extraneous member of that central ridge of hills 
which traverses Judea from north to south: and the line 
of its connexion therewith may be traced without difficul- 
ty. Regarded apatt, its greatest elevation is about fifteen 
hundred feet, according to Buckingham; although others 
have made it two thousand feet. To the north of this 
ridge is the bay of Acre, on the west a narrow plain de- 
scending to the sea, and on the east the river Kishon 
washes the inland part of its base before entering the bay 
of Acre, beyond which spreads the wide plain of Esdrae- 
lon. The elevation of the mountain gives it a refreshing 
temperature, with a degree of verdure and spontaneous 
productiveness remarkably contrasted with the sultry heat 
and aridity of the plains. ‘No part of the promised 
land,’’ says Carne, “‘ creates a deeper interest in the trav- 
eller than the rich and extensive bosom of Mount Carmel : 
while barrenness is felt on every side, and the curse of the 
withered soil is left on hill, valley, and shore, this beauti- 
ful mountain seems to retain its ancient ‘ excellency’ of 
flowers, trees, and a perpetual verdure. The scenes in its 
interior are often bold and romantic in the highest degree ; 
deep and verdant precipices, descending into lonely glens, 
through which a rivulet is seen dashing wildly ; the shep- 
herd and his flock on the long grassy slopes, that afford at 
present as rich pasture-ground as when Nabal fed his nu- 
merous flocks in Carmel.” (This is a mistake, as Nabal 
did not feed his flocks in this Carmel; but still its rich 
pastures did render it “the habitation of shepherds ”—if 
this Carmel be intended in Amos i. 2.) ‘‘ There is in- 
deed a character peculiarly pastoral about the scenery; 
few gray or naked rocks, or sublime but useless cliffs, are 
here, as in the mountain of the Temptation, or on Pisgah. 
And this fertility and vivid verdure, on so sultry a soil, is 
deeply welcome and refreshing; more especially so the 
woods, that wave over the summits and sides. It is beau- 
tiful to stand beneath their shelter on the brink of the 
mount, and look far on every side, where naught but a, for- 


_saken and shadowless land meets the eye.” 


To this we may add the description of Sandys: 
“ Mount Carmel hath his uttermost basis washed with the 
sea. It is steepest toward the north, and of indifferent al- 
titude: rich in olives and vines, when cultivated, and 
abounding with several sorts of fruits and herbs, both 
medicinal and fragrant; and now much overgrown with 
woods and shrubs of sweet savor.” ‘There are still olive- 
grounds at the northeastern foot of the mountain; and 
wild vines and olive-trees found among the shrubs and 


» brushwood upon its sides, bear testimony of ancient culti- 


vation. Oaks and other trees abound in the higher parts 
of the mountain. Upon the mountain are the ruins of two 
old monasteries, and a third more modern, belonging to 


the Carmelite monks, which, after having lain ruined and 
forsaken during the greater part of the present century, 
has lately been repaired and re-occupied. ‘There are spots 
pointed out, which, from their supposed connexion with 
the history of Elijah, are visited with much veneration by 
Jews, Christians, and Moslems; such as the grotto in 
which he is said to have lodged—another, in which he in- 
structed the ‘‘sons of the prophets”—a fountain which 
was produced by miracle to supply him with water—his 
garden, where certain stones are foucd which are fancied 
to be petrified fruits—the spot where he offered sacrifice— 
and that where the priests of Baal were slain. On all this 
we need only observe, that the mountain has several grot- 
toes of various dimensions, some one of which may have 
been the retreat of Elijah, if he had any retreat there, 
which the Scripture does not say. Perhaps to such re- 
treats the prophet Amos alludes—‘ If they hide themselves 
in the top of Carmel, 1 will search and take them out 
thence.” (ch. ix. 3). The finest of these caves is that 
called ‘‘ the school of Elias,” in the northeast side of the 
mountain, and is a well-hewn chamber, cut entirely out of 
the rock, and squared with great care; being twenty 
paces long, twelve broad, and from fifteen to eighteen feet 
high. Pococke déclares it to be one of the finest grots he 
ever saw. The only determinations of locality which de- 
serve attention are that of the slaughter of Baal’s priests, 
which was certainly beside the river at the base of the 
mountain; and that which was the scene of the sacrifice. 
The latter can scarcely be doubted to have been on a part 
of the side or summit of Carmel which overloocked the 
river Kishon and the plain of Esdraelon. Mr. Carne 
says: “There can be no illusion with respect to the 
scene of the memorable descent of the fire from heaven. 
When ‘all Israel was gathered together unto Carmel,’ it 
was clearly on this side the mountain, where it descends 
gradually into the noble plain beneath. The spot was 
finely chosen by the prophet for the spectacle of his sacri- 
fice; since the multitude of people, coming from the re- 
gions of Samaria, might stand with perfect convenience in 
the splendid and open area of Esdraelon, which is here 
terminated at the foot of Carmel. ‘The declivity of the 
mountain, its brink dark with woods, and its sides covered 
with the richest pasture, looks over a vast extent of coun- 
try on every side; from the hills of Samaria, Cana, and 
Gilboa, the miracle might have been beheld; and to the 
eager gaze of the Israelites in the plain, the prophets of 
the groves, their useless altars, and the avenging messen- 
ger of Gop, were as distinct as if the scene had been acted 
at their feet. This, too, is the only face of the hill be- 
neath which the Kishon flows. 
[Pictorial Illustrations of the Bible. 
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HELEN AND ANNA, AT HOME. 


CHAPTER THIRD. 


** My dear, I can’t understand it,” said Mr. Campbell to 
his wife, as they sat alone in the parlor one evening, about 




















a month after their daughter’s return from school. 








‘** Anna, you know, passed an examination far more honor- 
able than Helen, and yet Helen appears far better. She 
is more companionable and intelligent.” 

‘**T think I can expiain it,” said Mrs C. ‘‘ Helen makes 
use of the knowledge she has acquired, whereas Anna, 
though considered abstractly, she may have more know- 
ledge, keeps it all to herself.” 

‘* But that certainly is a great fault. She will never be 
appreciated, neither can she render those about her 
happy.” 

“I have long lamented it,” replied Mrs. C., “ and have 
earnestly tried to correct it in her. She has often prom- 
ised me she would try to overcome her habit of indiffer- 
ence to external things, but I can perceive that for the last 
year it has seriously increased.” 

‘** But she will see the evil of it soon,” said the father in 
a consolatory tone, peculiar to himself, for he was one that 
determined to look always on “ the bright side” of things, 
‘* Now she is with us we can exercise a constant watcli- 
care over her.” 

It was the next evening that Mr. C. entered the parlor, 
and threw himself into the nearest rocking-chair, worn and 
fatigued. 

“You are home late this evening, Papa,” said Anna, 
rising from the piano. 

- Yes, my dear, I have had a long and wearisome day 
of it. 

**Can I bring you anything, Papa?’ ‘ 

a ‘No,f thank you. How is your mother this evening.” 

‘* Better considerably,” replied Anna. ‘‘ She has been 
sitting up several hours.” 

At this moment Helen entered. “I think mama is 
much better to-night; don’t you, Anna?” said she. 
“Why Papa how tired you look. Are you well?” and 
hardly waiting for the answer, she left the room, returning 
in a moment with her father’s dressing-gown and slippers. 
She then arranged a pillow nicely upon the sofa saying, 
“Now, if you will lie down, Papa, 1 will ask Sarah to 
have your tea ready in a few minutes.” 

“ Well, Helen, you will render me quite effeminate by 
such nursing like this,’’ said her father affectionately, as 
he yielded to her wishes. 

Helen again left the parlor, and Mr. Campbell having 
no other occupation, turned his attention to Anna, who 
sat at the opposite part of the room, evidently deep in 
thought. One hand supported her head, while the fingers 
of the other lay between the leaves of her half closed 
book. The mellow light of a shade lamp fell full on her 
face and figure, finely contrasting her hair of glossy black, 
and somewhat pale complexion, with the crimson covering 
of the large rocking-chair in which she reclined. ‘* How 
beautiful she is,” mentally exclaimed Mr. C., with a fa- 
ther’s pride. ‘‘ She is just the figure for a painter. How 
strange that I feel so much more interested in her sister; 
and yet itis not strange, for Helen anticipated all my 
wants, and is ever ready with her attentions. I love them 
alike of course ; but somehow my whole heart yearns unto 
Helen, with her smile of light and her pleasant voice. 
‘What is she thinking of now,” he soliloquized, as his 
attention again became rivetted on Anna. ‘ Some day- 
dream, I suppose, or castle in the air, or perchance the 
girl is planning an epic poem. But what! she is not hap- 
py. It wasa tear. It trembled upon the long eye-lash 
and rolled from her cheek. There she has just brushed 
off another. Now, if it were’ Helen I would ask the cause 
of her tears, but there is something so unapproachable 
about Anna, I fear I shall hurt her feelings.” 

But how little the father knew of his daughter’s heart. 

“Why could I not have thought of them,” said she, 
mentally, as Helen had brought the dressing-gown and 
slippers. ‘‘I do no good to any one, and I am sure no 
one can love me. How very affectionately Papa spoke to 
Helen. I should be so happy if he would speak in that 
tone to me.” And as Anna conceived it addressed to her- 
self, the tears fell fromgher eye. ‘I will try to notice as 
Helen does, resolved she, and to think of what Papa 
wants, that I too may gain his confidence.” 

The next day the girl’s were sitting in their mother’s 
room. Helen finishing a painting, while Anna read 
aloud. As the morning passed, Helen frequently laid 
aside her brushes to perform for her mother those little 
nameless ministrations which an invalid everrequires. At 
one time she bathed her head, at another she brought re- 
freshment, and again.she newly arranged her pillows. 
‘Strange that I did not think of it,” was Anna’s mental 
ejaculation, as each successive attention reminded her of 
her last night’s resolution. At length she closed her 
book, and suddenly asked. ‘‘ How can I be as useful as 
Helen, Mama?” 

** You are useful, sister,” said Helen, ‘‘ don’t you re- 
member how you helped Frank this morning in his diffi- 
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cult Arithmetic lesson. He came to me first, but, for the 
life of me, not one jot or tittle could I recall about those 
Infinite Decimals.” 

‘But Infinite Decimals do not come into play every 
day, sister. I am thinking my chances of being useful in 
that line are very few.” ; 

“To answer your question, Anna,” said Mrs. C., “7 
think you would be more useful if you would read less, and 
observe things about you more.” 

« But, Mama, I have always been taught that knowledge 
would render one useful, and this must be gained from 
books.” ’ 

“ Not entirely, my love. It is true there is much know- 
ledge which can be acquired only from books, but there 
are a thousand sources of information spread all around us 
from which we may gather particular knowledge, know- 
ledge which will serve us in the every day affairs of life.” 

“Then, Mama, can the ideas we gain from books never 
be brought into exercise.” is ' 

“Certainly, my dear. But it is one thing to acquire 
these ideas, while it is another, and quite a differentthing, 
to learn to apply them as occasion requires. The former 
may be done by reading and study, the latter can be ac- 
complished only by a constant, attentive observation of 
persons and things. Trust me, my daughter, you can 
never attain this most valuable power of making use of 
your talents and acquirements, by passing through the 
world with your eyes shut up.” ' 

Anna thought seriously for a few minutes and resolving 
that she would be more awake to common occurrences, 
resumed her book. 

It was a cold, but sunny morning in January. Mrs. 
Campbell was out on a shopping expedition, having pre- 
viously requested either Helen or Anna to spend the morn- 
ing in the nursery, as the children’s maid had been called 
away to atteud a sick mother, while her place had not yet 
been supplied. 

«TI will go, sister,” said Anna, as Helen gathered up her 
sewing materials to attend her mother’s wish. ‘I have 
not seen little Alice, to-day.” 

“ Little Alice ” was the family pet. The twins had two 
brothers at a distant school, while Frank, Howard, and 
Albert, three spirited and somewhat clamorous boys of ten, 
seven and four years, with Alice a sweet little creature of 
eighteen months, formed the nursery group. With cag | 
habits, she could not be supposed to feel much interest i 
children, yet this baby sister had secured a large share of 
her heart. She was such a fairy-like little being, with her 
sunny curls, dimpling mouth, and laughing blue eyes} that 
to Anna she was asa realization of some vision of romance 
or poetry. 

As Anna entered the nursery, she missed the clapping 
of dimpled hands and shout of infant glee, which were her 
usual welcome. Little Alice was sitting on the carpet, 
listlessly watching Albert, as he rolled his marbles. 
“« Come to sister, my beauty,” said Anna, stretching forth 
her hands. The little one raised her eyes, but their an- 
swering smile was faint, and she made no attempt to rise. 
Alice took her in her arms and as she seated herself, Alice 
laid her head upon her sister’s bosom, and was soon asleep. 
‘I wonder if little children are always so restless in sleep,” 
thought Anna, as Alice started repeatedly. Now hereyes 
would partially open, then close again. There were 
strange contractions about the mouth, and twitchings in 
the limbs; then, suddenly, the little one threw back her 
head, and with set eyes, and clenched hands, stretched 
her little frame to its full length on her sister's lap. She 
was in a fit. ; 

For a moment Anna was stupified. She had_ heard of 
fits, but never seen one, and thought a spectacle so fright- 
ful as that which her sister now presented, could be pro- 
duced by nought but death. ‘‘ Run, Albert, run, ring the 
bell, call them all qnick,” said she as soon as she could 
command her voice. ‘‘ Helen, Helen,” she screamed as 
the child opened the door, ‘‘ come quick, Alice is dying.” 

Helen heard the fearful cry, and springing "p stairs, she 
said, ‘It is a fit, perhaps she will not die. Ask Martha 
to bring the bathing tub, and tell Sarah, if she has any 
warm water to bring it up immediately, and if she has not, 
to heat some as quick as possible,’’ she continued, as she 
took the child. ‘‘ Albert, go, and ask John to run for the 
doctor as quick as he can.” 

Anna flew down stairs and in a moment returned saying, 
‘‘ Sarah has a plenty of warm water, but what shall we do; 
she don’t know where the bathing tub is, and Martha has 
gone out.” 

“Oh, just in the large closet, out of Mama’s dressing 
room, run and get it yourself, Anna, it is light.” 

“No, no, sister, it is not there,” said Anna, running 
back, “‘ will she die ?”’ 

Helen laid down the little one now foaming at the 
mouth, and strongly convulsed in every limb, and darting 
from the room, in a moment appeared with the bathing 
tub in her arms. Sarah had come withthe water, and the 
little sufferer whom Helen had divested of most of its 
clothing while waiting, was soon experiencing the relaxing 
influence of the warm bath. 

* Will she die, sister?’ again repeated Anna, wringing 
her hands. 

“Oh no, we hope not, she is better now, not near so 
strongly convulsed as she was. She will come out of the 
fit soon.” 

“The bath does relieve her,” said Anna, as the tiny fin- 
gers of Alice relaxed in their grasp, and her eyes began to 
assume their natural expression, “She will live. Bless 
you, Helen, for thinking of the bath. Where did you get 
the bathing tub?” 





“* Where I told you it was, dear, in the closet that opens 
out of Mama’s dressing room.” 

‘1 thought you said in the dressing room, and as it was 
not there I knew not where to look for it I had forgot- 
ten there was a closet back of the room.” 

The child was now completely out of the fit, and Helen 
had just taken it from the bath, and wrapped it in blankets 
which she told Sarah to have ready warmed, when Doctor 
W. arrived. 

‘There has been a doctor here before me, I think,” 
remarked he, as he looked upon the apparatus of bathing 
tub, pails, and blankets. Then examining the child, “‘A 
strong fit it must have been,” he said, ‘very severe. 
What did you do? Right, all right,” he responded to 
Helen’s answers, rubbing his hands with evident satisfac- 
tion. Then as he once more examined the pulse of the 
apparently almost lifeless child, he continued, more se- 
riously, ‘‘ She could not have sustained it much longer; 
you have probably saved her life, Miss Helen.” 

“My sunny-haired Alice,” sobbed Anna, “ What 
should I do, if thou hadst died.” 

There were tears and smiles, and warm congratulations, 
as the Campbell family assembled that day in the dining 
hall, while Helen was thanked and blessed by all as the 
preserver of the cherished one. 

‘Instrumentally, Helen has indeed accomplised great 
good,’’ remarked Mrs. Campbell, “‘ but let us not forget to 
render our thanks to Him, to whom as the Great Preserver 
of life, they are first due.” 

Anna spent the remainder of the day in serious thought. 
She had been rendered painfully conscious by the events of 
the morning, of her inefficiency, her total incapacity of 
making her powers and faculties available; and bitter was 
the conviction that would come home to her heart that 
little Alice might have died in her arms, before she could 
have rendered her any assistance. ‘‘It was an extreme 
case,” she reasoned with herself, ‘‘ I could not be expected 
to know what to do for a fit.” ‘ But,’ whispered con- 
science, ‘‘ you have hadthe same opportunities of knowing 
as has Helen, and have misimproved them.” ‘I know it 
is my duty,” she mentally acknowledged, ‘‘ to be useful to 
those about me, and to acquaint myself with every means 
in my power of being useful,.and I will do so. ‘This dayI 
resolve,” she continued aloud, “ that I will see what peo- 
ple do, and hear what they say. I will lay by my books 
altogether for a while, and try what I may learn from com- 
mon occurrences, and no longer will I pass through the 
world with my éyes shut up.”’ 

But alas! for Anna’s resolution. It was made without 
prayer, without reliance on God for grace to keep it; and 
what is the strength of a frail erring mortal, to abide by a 
resolve thwarting in its very spirit, the natural bias of 
the mind, and counteracting the habits of a life time. 
Surely it must be but ‘a broken reed.” 

A week rolled by. Little Alice was once more in her 
usual health, and they had resumed their general course, 
when one morning as Anna was thirsting to taste the pleas- 
ures of reading once more, a new German work was hand- 
ed her. She thought of her resolution. ‘‘I will just look at 
the title page, and turn over the leaves a little, to discover 
its general tone,’’ thought she, “that will not be reading.” 
But the temptation was too strong to be resisted. German 
literature possessed peculiar charms for her. This was a 
work of rare beauty and interest, and soon she had aban- 
doned herself entirely to the pleasures of its perusal. From 
this time she learned’ to distrust her own resolves, and by 
degrees settled in her mind the idea that she could be no 
different, and it was of no use to try. 

In the meanwhile, Helen was becommg more and more 
essential to the happiness of every member of the family. 
She was the confident of all the joys and sorrows, all the 
accidents and incidents that happened to the children at 
home or at school. ‘To her were brought the crushed hat, 
the torn map and the inky apron; for as Howard said— 
who was as true a fun-loving little elf, as ever the sun 
shone upon, and hence often became involved in dire difficul- 
ties—‘‘ You might find her anywhere, at any time, and she 
always knew just what to do, and just how todoit.” It 
was she who found the lost cart and whip, mended the 
broken top, regulated the barking apparatus of dogs, and 
set in order the locomotive powers of horses. She was in- 
dispensable to little Alice, in the arrangement of her baby 
house, and the care of Miss Dolly’s wardrobe, and alone 
could advise respecting the outgoings and incomings, the 
down-sittings and up-risings of that important personage. 
It was her company that was most dear to her brothers, 
William and Edward, as they returned home in their va- 
cations, and to her were entrusted the deepest feelings of 
their hearts. They loved Anna, it is true, but they al- 
most regarded her as a superior being, destitute of ‘ like 
passions with themselves,” and would not have dreamed 
of approaching her in the familiarity of confidential con- 
versation. To her mother, Helen was an invaluable as- 
sistant, in relieving her of many family cares, so that Mrs. 
C. one day remarked to a friend, who was congratulating 
her, upon her confirmed health, “ It is true I have not been 
so well for many years as I am now, and I attribute it 
greatly to the efficient sympathy and aid, which my daugh- 
ter renders me in my domestic duties.” ‘I'o Anna, in all 
matters relating to her wardrobe, and indeed in the super- 
intendence of all her ‘ goods and chattels,” she was a 
second self, and to her father in the absence or sickness 
of Mrs. Campbell, she was, to use his own words, “ the 
balance wheel of his establishment.” ABBIE. 

Edgartown. [ To be Coninued.} 








He fails, who pleasure makes his prime pursuit; 
For’pleasure is of duty done, ‘the fruit. 
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MARY McHUGH. 
BY MRS. CHILD. 


The follqwing extract, which we have been allowed to 
take from the records of the Prison Association, kept by 
Isaac 'T. Hopper, at the office of that excellent institution, 
No. 13 Pine street, may be interesting to the readers of 
the Evening Mirror. We trust that this affecting case 
may at least operate as a caution to employers, how they 
injure the character, and blight the prospects, of poor 
young creatures engaged in their service. 

“* Mary McHugh belonged to a respectable Irish family, 
in Upper Canada. There being several sisters at home, 
and her services not needed, she deemed it best to relieve 
her parents of a part of their burthen, by an effort to earn 
her own living. For that purpose she came to the United 
States, and entered imto the service of Mrs. She 
discharged the duties of her station in a satisfactory man- 
ner, and secured the confidence and affectionate good will 
of the family. 

After the death of Mrs. , She engaged with another 
family in the same neighborhoud. ‘This Mrs..—— prom- 
ised her a dollar a week for her services; but after she 
had been there three weeks, she told her that she should 
give but sixty-two cents. Mary then requested the wages 
that were due to her, that she might go into the service of 
another family near by, who had offered her a dollar and a 
quarter a week. Mrs. declared that she should not 
leave till she had procured another servant; that she 
would not pay her a cent till another servant came; and 
that she would pay her only sixty-two cents a week from 
the beginning to the end of her stay. 

This oppressive and altogether unjustifiable conduct ex- 
cited Mary’s resentment. Partly in anger, and partly from 
the idea that her employers intended to wrong her, she hid 
a silver can and some spoons in the wood-house. There 
is every reason to believe that she had no intention of 
stealing them, and she was not aware that such a step sub- 
jected her to the danger of a criminal prosecution. Mrs. 
was extremely exasperated; and, it is to be hoped, 
more under the influence of thoughtless anger than of de- 
liberate cruelty, she caused the poor girl to be arrested. 
The silver was found where she confessed she had hidden 
it, she was tried, convicted, and sentenced to Sing Sing 
prison for two years. 

A sense of the disgrace which her imprudence had 
brought on herself and family, and especially the anguish 
it would inflict on her mother’s heart, completely broke 
the spirit of the poor sufferer. Her sensitive nature could 
not bear up under the terrible struggle, and she sunk into 
a listless despair. She took extremely little nourishment, 
and obtained scarcely any sleep. It soon became evident 
that reason was giving way under the influence of perpet- 
ual grief, and that she was in danger of melancholy lunacy 
the remainder of her life. Her father, a venerable old 
soldier, who had been lamed in the British army, at the 
battle of Saragosa, came from Canada with an earnest pe- 
tition in her behalf, backed with letters and certificates 
from magistrates and other people of influence and high 
respectability, testifying to the good character and conduct 
of Mary and her family. The cruel circumstances of the 
case being officially laid before the Governor, in connec- 
tion with these certificates, he granted a pardon, and com- 
municated the welcome intelligence to the afflicted father 
in a letter which did him great honor. While I write this, 
my heart ejaculates, ‘‘ May heaven bless him!’’ 

A letter from Eliza W. Farnham, the excellent matron 
of Sing Sing prison, enquired of me whether the Prison 
Association could provide for this unfortunate creature, 
till such time as her father could come for her. 1 replied 
that a suitable place had been procured in the neighbor- 
hood of the prison, and the Association would pay her 
board till she could be restored to her home. As she was 
laboring under derangement of mind, and required some 
gentle restraint, it was difficult to procure a suitable place, 
and she was convéyed to the County House. Another let- 
ter from E. W. Farnham informed me of this, and ex- 
pressed great anxiety on her account. For four days she 
had tasted no food, nor obtained a single hour of sleep. 
The letter concluded by saying, ‘‘ This, in addition to her 
previous exhaustion, must, if continued, soon produce 
death. She is exceedingly miserable, and my heart is 
sore at the thought of leaving so sensitive and shrinking a 
spirit all unshielded as she is.” 

Unwilling she should remain in the County House an 
hour longer than was necessary, | started for Tarrytown 
the very day I received the letter. I had seen the poor 
child of misfortune at Sing Sing, some months before, and 
my sympathy had been greatly excited in her behalf. She 
recollected me at once, and made no objection to return- 
ing With me to New York. She was in such a delicate 
state of health, mind and body, that I could not bear to 
place her with strangers, who would feel no sympathy for 
her, and though it was inconvenient to receive her into my 
family, I thought it best under the circumstances to do so. 
We found her simple-hearted, unoffending, and grateful ; 
easily guided, though somewhat troublesome, from the 
wanderings of her mind, and the highly excitable state of 
her nervous system. She expressed an earnest wish to see 
Bishop Hughes. I went for him and I was pleased with 
the prompt and hearty cheerfulness with which he came 
to speak to her words of encouragement and consolation. 
She soon began to take nourishment, and during the four 
weeks that she remained under my roof, she continued to 
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improve in health, though her mind still remained feeble 
and wandering. ‘The female branch of the Prison Asso- 
ciation having provided a Home for the women convicts 
released from Sing Sing, it was thought best that Mary 
should go there. A few days after she had left my roof 
her mother came for her. She appeared to be a respecta- 
ble, worthy, hard-working woman. I conveyed her to 
that daughter, and it was truly affecting to witness their 
meeting. ‘They threw themselves into each other’s arms, 
wept, looked at each other, and wept again. On the 
eighth of this month, they departed together for their 
home in Canada, and it is hoped that time will gradually 
restore poor Mary to health and reason. 

I have purposely avoided mentioning the name of the 
woman whose oppressive and harsh treatment occasioned 
the wreck of this poor well-meaning girl, and such great 
distress to ant innocent family. May the consequence of 
her proceedings teach her a lesson for the future. Not 
for the wealth of the Indies, would I do such an injury to 
a fellow being.” [N. Y¥. Mirror. 
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Slorality. 

















TARDINESS. 


One day as Albert and Joseph Page were walking along 
on their way to school, they observed upon one side of the 
road a fine looking black dog. It was a hound, and one 
of the most beautitul of his species. 

“« What a splendid creature,” said Albert, and he went 
towards him, and smoothed his glossy coat, the dog all the 
while rubbing against him, and seeming much pleased 
with his attentions. 

‘He is a fine dog certainly,” said Joseph, “‘ one of the 
finest I ever saw.” 

“Yes, that he is,” said Albert, “I wonder who owns 
him. But come, let us have some good play with him.” 

‘“‘ We must not stop any longer now,” said Joseph, ‘‘ we 
have only time to get to school in season.” 

‘There is no hurry about it. We can play a minute 
or two, and then run to school.’’ 

“No,” said Joseph, ‘it does not want quite five min- 
utes of nine, and I am going along. Come if you do not 
go with me | fear you will be late.” 

“No danger,” said Albert. ‘I will run at the first 
stroke of the clock. I can get there in two minutes.” 
The scholars were allowed five minutes after the striking 
of the clock to assemble. ‘Then the teacher fastened the 
door, and no one was allowed to enter. 

So Joseph walked on toward the school-house, while 
Albert remained playing with the dog, till he was startled 
by the village clock striking nine. Iie then began to has- 
ten to school, but had not advanced more than half way, 
when he heard a cry which seemed to come from a neigh- 
boring field. He looked over the wall which separated it 
from the road, and saw little Willie Hall lying flat upon 
his face. Climbing as quickly as possible over the wall, 
he helped the little boy up, and found that his hands were 
badly cut by some loose stones upon which he had fallen. 
He soothed him as well as he was able, and then went 
with him to his father’s house. All this occupied consid- 
erable time, and when he entered the school-house entry, 


and tried the door which led to the school room, he found ; 


that it was fastened. 


Albert felt rather sad at being shut out from school, or 


account of tardiness. He could not help thinking that it 
would not have happened had he not been in fault, and he 
wished as he walked slowly homewards that he had taken 
Joseph Page’s advice, and left playing with the dog at the 
proper time. He did not like to tell his father exactly 
how his trouble had arisen. He once thought of saying 
that helping Willie Hall had been the occasion of his be- 
ing late at school, but somehow he could not make this 
seem right. What he finally concluded upon I will relate 
in the next number. [Ch. Watchman. ., 
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THE BIBLE IS TRUE. 


On my way to Sunday school a few mornings ago, I 
saw a group of ten or twelve boys playing marbles on the 
side-walk. As I came nearer them, one after another 
started up and ran away, till only three were left, and one 
of these was brushing a pair of buots. 

“ Boys,” said I, ‘‘the Bible is true, for it says, the 
‘wicked flee when no man pursueth.’ What made these 
boys run away? Did they not know that they were doing 
wrong ?”’ 

“ Yes, sir,” said one, ‘‘ They ran because they thought 
you were an officer.” 

“‘ Well—I did not speak to them, did I?” 

** No, sir.” 

“ Nor pursue them, did I?” 

“No, sir.” 

‘And yet they fled, and that’s what the Bible says— 


| ‘the wicked flee when no man pursueth.’” 


By this time many of the others had returned, so that 
they could hear me speaking kindly, and came and listened 
‘o what I had to say. Thinking it was a good time to 
give them a sunday school lesson, 1 told them that as the 
Bible was true in one place, it must be true in another. 
That where it is said ‘ God is angry with the wicked every 
day,’ and ‘ that the wicked shall not go unpunished,’ may 
iso be truae—and I thought that those youth, who wasted 





God’s holy Sabbath in idleness and wicked play, had great 


reason to fear that they: would not escape punishment. 


‘The Bible is true, boys, or you would not have fled 
before I pursued you. But if you fled from me, merely 
because you were doing wrong, what would you do, if you 
knew that God would certainly punish you ro-pay ? ‘ Oh, 
it is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the living God.” 

Here my new Sunday class broke up. The little boot- 
black picked up his work and went into the house; two 
of the boys went to the Sunday school where I was going ; 
others said, let us go home, and in a few moments they 
were all gone. I hope that one lesson may not be forgot- 
ten—‘ The wicked flee when no man pursueth.’” 

I have seen Sunday schools under apple-trees, and in 
cellars, and in a tannery, and many other odd places, and 
why should they not be cn the corners of the streets. Of 
all persons in the world, children and youth who are found 
in such places most need to be taught. 
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BONAPARTE’S OPINION OF CHRIST. 


A foreign journal lately published a conversation, re- 
lated by Count de Montholon, the faithful friend of the 
Emperor Napoleon. ‘I know men,” said Napoleon, 
“and I tell you that Jesus is nota man! The religion of 
Christ-is a mystery which subsists by its own force, and 
proceeds from a mind which is not a human mind. We 
find in it a marked individuality which originated a train 
of words and actions unknown before. Jesus borrowed 
nothing from our knowledge. 

** He exhibited in himself a perfect example in his pre- 
cepts. Jesus is not a philosopher, for his proofs are mira- 
cles; and from the first his disciples adored him. In fact, 
learning and philosophy are of no use for salvation: and 
Jesus came into the world, to reveal the mysteries of Hea- 
ven and the laws of the Spirit. \ 

“ Alexander, Cesar, Charlemagne, and myself, founded 
empires; but on what foundation did we rest our genius? 
Upon force. Jesus Christ alone founded his empire upon 
love ; and at this hour, millions of men would die for him. 

“Tt was not{a day, or a battle that achieved the triumph 
of the Christian religion in the world. No it was a long 
war, a contest for three centuries, begun by the apostles, 
then continued by the flood of Christian generations. In 
this war, if all the kings aud potentates of the earth were 
on one side; on the other, I see no army but a mysterious 
force, some men scattered here and there in all parts of 
the world, and who have no other rallying point than a 
common faith in the mysteries of the cross. 

**T die before my time, and my body will be given back 
to the earth to become food for the worms. Such is the 
fate of him who has been called the great Napoleon. 
What an abyss between my deep mystery and the eternal 
kingdom of Christ which is proclaimed, loved and adored, 
and which is extended over the whole earth. Call you this 
dying? Is it not living, rather ?” 


Biography. 
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GENERAL WASHINGTON. 


The following sketch of Gen. Washington, published in an 
Fegan Newspaper, during the Revolutionary War, will be read 
with interest at the present day. 

{From the London Chrenicle of July 22d, 1780.] 


A short Sketch of the Life and Character of General 
Washington. 

As this gentleman always refused to accept of any pe- 
cuniary appointment for his public services, uo salary has 
been annexed by Congress to this important command, 
and he only draws weekly for the expenses of his public 
table, and other necessary demands. General Washing- 
ton, having never been in Europe, could not possibly have 
seen much military service when the armies of Great Brit- 
ain were sent to subdue the Americans; yet still, for a 
variety of reasons, he was by much the most proper man 
on the continent, and probably anywhere else, to be 
placed at the head of an American army. ‘The very high 
estimation he stood in for integrity and honor, his engaging 
in the cause of his country from sentiment and conviction 
of her wrongs, his moderation in politics, his extensive 
property, and his approved abilities as commander, were 
motives which necessarily obliged the choice of America 
to fall upon him. 

That nature has given Gen. Washington extraordinary 
military talents, will hardly be controverted by his most 





bitter enemies. Having been early actuated with a warm 





passion to serve his country in the military line, he has 
greatly improved his talents by unwearied industry, a close 
application to the best writers upon tactics, and by a more 
than common method and exactness. In reality, when it 
comes to be considered, that at the first he only headed a 
body of men entirely unacquainted with military discipline 
or operations, somewhat ungovernable in temper, and who 
at best could only be styled an alert and good militia, act- 
ing under very short enlistments, unclothed, and at all 
times very ill supplied with ammunition and artillery ; and 
that with such an army he withstood the ravages of near 
40,000 veteran troops, plentifully provided with every 
necessary article, commanded by the bravest officers in 
Europe, and supported by a very powerful navy, which ef- 
fectually prevented all movements by water; when all this 
comes to be considered, we may venture to pronounce 
that Gen. Washington may be regarded as one of the 
greatest military ornaments of the present age. 

Gen. Washington is now in the forty-seventh year of his 
age; he is a tall well made man, rather large boned, and 
has a tolerable genteel address; his features are manly 
and bold, his eyes of a blueish cast, and, very lively; his 
hair a deep brown, his face rather long, and marked with 
the small-pox; his complexion sun-burnt and without 
much color, and countenance sensible, composed and 
thoughtful. There is a remarkable air of dignity about 
him, with a striking degree of gracefulness; he has an ex- 
cellent understanding, without much quickness; is strictly 
just, vigilant, and generous; an efficient husband, a faith- 
ful friend, a father to the deserving soldier; gentle in his 
manners, in temper rather reserved ; a total stranger to re- 
ligious prejudices, which have so often excited Christians 
of one denomination to cut the throats of those of another; 
in his morals he is irreproachable, andfwas never known 
to exceed the bounds of the most rigid temperance; in a 
word, all his friends and acquaintances universally allow 
that no man ever united in his own person, a more perfect 
alliance of the virtues of a philosopher, with the talents of 
a general; candor, sincerity, affability and simplicity, seem 
to be the striking features of his character, till the occa- 
sion offers of displaying the most determined bravery and 
independence of spirit. 











° Natural History. 





‘THE CROSSBILL. 


There is nothing more wonderful, nothing which as- 
sures us in a more striking manner of the power and prov- 
idence of God, than the adaptation of the animal creation 
to the various situations and circumstances in which their 
Maker has placed them. The following extract is a re- 
markable instance in point. An English writer on Nat- 
ural History, speaking in the early part of this century, of 
these birds, remarks “‘that they inhabit the forests and 
feed upon the cones; for the scaling of which their bills 
are admirably formed. It is said that they have been 
known to do great damage in orchards by tearing the ap- 
ples to pieces,‘ for the sake of the seeds, the only part they 
delight in. 

‘* We suppose it is well known to most of our readers, 
that there is a bird called the Crossbill, on account of the 
fact that the extremities of the bill cross each other. It 
is an instance of perfect adaptation, as has been alleged 
by those ‘ who charge God foolishly.’ The ingenuity and 
research of Dr. Paley, even, did not enable him to give a 
good and satisfactory answer to this allegation. It re- 
mained, for aught we know, the contrary, to Mr. Oaks of 
Ipswich to make a full discovery of the use of such a for- 
mation of the beak of the bird. We heard him in lecture 
give an account something like the following. Being out 
one day in quest of some new variety, he shot at one upon 
a pine tree, and having broken its wing, it fell into his 
possession, and proved to be a Crossbill. He immediately 
resolved to find out, if possible, what was the substance on 
which it feeds and the use of such peculiar conformation 
of the mouth. On presenting to it various substances, he 
found it unable to pick them up, and after many efforts to 
find a substance which it could or would eat, he almost 
despaired of succeeding, and feared that the bird must die 
of starvation. 

‘*He suddenly bethought him, however, that the bird 
was found in a pine tree. He brought therefore some of 
the seed of the pine (i. e. buds some four inches long com- 
posed of scales,) and laid them before the almost famished 
bird, when immediately he put his peculiar apparatus into 
successful operation, an indicatian that he felt himself at 
home. He thrust his closed beak between the scalés, 
then opening his mouth so that the scales were so 
far distended as to loosen the red seed, which has a 
thin membrane attached to it, to serve as a wing to favor 
its wide circulation. With his slimy tongue, which stuck 
to this membrane, he drew the seed into his mouth, and 
then withdrew his beak. But how should he swallow the 
seed with this husky membrane attached to it? This dif- 
ficulty he removed in the following manner. With much 
dexterity he turned the seed so as to place the membane 
between the crossed part of his beak, which he used as a 
pair of scissors, and trimmed his seed to his liking and 
swallowed it. All this was done with so much facility that 
he very soon satisfied his hunger. This one fact is worth 
a fortune to naturalists, and demonstrates to the humble 
believer in the supreme Being, that it is the height of pre- 
sumption for any man to allege that any thing is made in 
vain. ‘ Not a sparrow falls to the ground without his no- 
tice,’ not a bird is fed without his all-wise provision for it.” 
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Editorial. 


“MONUMENT MOUNTAIN.” 

On a beautiful day in the last summer, a number of carriages, 
and several ladies and gentlemen on horseback, might be seen 
riding through the village of S., on an excursion to “the moun- 
tains.” The children in some of the waggons were chatting and 
laughing most cheerfully, and those on horse back were in equal- 
ly fine spirits, so that altogether, it was a right merry party. 

Everything conspired to make the excursion to the mountains 
a pleasant one. The air was beautifully clear; the sky free 
from clouds ; and the dark green mountains seemed to be sta- 
tioned, as guardians of the valley, to keep all evil without, and all 
happiness within. One mountain, especially, rose more majes- 
tic than the others, and seemed to take the lead, like an older 
brother; and the bold ridge of rock, at its summit, presented a 
striking contrast to the dark green foliage around. It was to the 
top of this grand old mountain, that our happy party were direct- 
ing their steps. 

There is an old but beautiful couplet, which says— 

“ How softly falls the foot of time 

That only treads on flowers.” 
and this was verified in the case of our merry friends, for so 
pleasantly had the time passed, that they found themselves at the 
foot of the mountain, much sooner than they had expected. Af- 
ter driving the carriages a little distance, the road became so stony 
as to oblige the whole party to get out and: walk; leaving their 
horses and vehicles under the shade of some large trees, men, 
women and children, all began to climb the mountain. While 
stopping now and then to rest, or to pick whortle-berries, which 
grew in great abundance along the mountain side, our friends 
reached the summit, and saw there a prospect which defies the 
power of description: it was so grand! so beautiful! The old 
grey mountains in the distance, the green valleys scattered with 
white villages, and the beautiful Housatonick winding in a thou- 
sand graceful curves, and scatterring verdure and plenty where- 
ever it goes, presents a scene which the lover of nature can feel, 
but not describe. 

When the whole party had reached the summit, and had 
looked around upon the prospect in every direction, they seatgd 
themselves upon the rocks while one of their number, a young 
girl of seventeen read aloud Bryant’s beautiful poem called 


Sailor’s Home, without mentioning your name. 
you had given hima Bible, and many other precious books 
containing the word of God, and rules for a Christian’s 
conduct. O, my dear sir, it is a widowed Mother that now 
writes you, and my feelings at this moment, (as well as when I 
first read my son’s letter,) are inexpressible ;—you must there- 
fore excuse my plain and imperfect acknowledgement for all 
your kindness towards my dear boy. He is young, and had been 
led astray, but the Lord in mercy led him to you, and he is now 
in the right way, through your influence. 

May heaven’s best blessings forever rest upon you and yours. 
Accept a rejoicing mother’s eternal thanks for having restored to 
her, her long lost son. May I ask of you the favor to keep the 
parcel until my son’s return from Canton, which he told me in 
his letter would be in a twelvemonth. 

Begging your pardon for having encroached upon your time 
and patience, I remain, dear sir, with a mother’s gratitude, 

Yours, most sincerely, and obliged, Herena E——. 

P. S. The parcel contains several religious books, my likeness, 

a bead chain and several letters.—Sailor’s Magazine. H.E. 


—— 


AVOID BAD COMPANY. 

A correspondent of the Temperance Banner tells the following 
true story, to show what we get by being in bad company. it 
beats the fable of poor Tray, which we used to read in our 
school-boy days: 

“When I was a little boy, about nine or ten years old, I was 
one day with my father in the apple-orchard, for the purpose of 
shooting the mischievous jays, that pecked the apples and corn. 
Presently, one of these birds perched in an apple-tree near, at 
which my father levelled his gun and fired. Something was seen 
to fall from the tree ; whereupon I ran forward, expecting to find 
the jay, but was surprised to find, instead of the jay, a couple of 
innocent young mocking-birds. The jay had escaped. 1 took 
them to my father, who surveyed them with a mournful look for 
several moments, and then, throwing them down, observed, 
* That's what you get for being in bad company.’ 

“The incident and remark were fixed upon my mind from that 
moment, and they have been of much use to me many times 
since. And, when I have seen other persons suffer fur being 
found among wicked and mischievous persons, (and this I have 
seen many times,) I have said in my heart, ‘’‘That’s what you get 
for being in bad company.’ 1 have known school-boys get 
whipped for being in bad company. I have known men get 
beaten for being in the company of the drunkards. And I have 
known others to be involved in troublesome, vexatious, and ex- 
pensive law-suits, by being associated with dishonest men. It 
is next to impossible, perhaps, for us to escape without injury, in 
some way, if we choose wicked people for our companions ; for 
the Bible testifies that ‘evil communications corrupt good man- 
ners.” 

“Let then, little boys, and all others, avoid being found in 
company with drunkards, and all other wicked persons; lest 














“ Monument Mountain.” I would advise all my young friends 
to read this for themselves, but lest some of them should be una- 
ble to do so,I will write the story of the mountain, and why it 
was called “ Monument.” 

A great many years ago, the beautiful valley of the Housaton- 
ick was inhabited by tribes of Indians. There were no school- 


‘ houses, no churches, or large farm-houses, but in their place were 


wigwams, and the red man roamed through the forest at will, | 
without fearing to meet his enemy the “pale face.” In the 
tribe which dwelt where the village of S. is now situated, there 
was a beautiful young Indian girl, the daughter of the Chief. 
Her long raven locks, her bright eyes, and sweet songs, made 
herthe joy of the tribe. But suddenly her cheerful happy songs 
ceased to be heard, her eyes lost their brilliancy, and all the 
tribe wondered why she was so altered; but none could tell. 
The secret was this. The young girl loved her cousin. She 
would not let it be known, for the law of the tribe forbade that 
cousins should marry. Accordingly the poor girl struggled long 
and hard with her forbidden love; but in vain. Life lost its joy, 
and became to her a burthen. 

One day the young girl told the secret of her sorrow toa dear ° 
friend, an Indian girl of her own age. She told her how the 
light and joy of her life was gone, and that she had resolved to 
die. So when summer had gone, and autumn, the time for all 
flowers to die, had come, the two friends repaired to the top of 
the highest mountain, where the rocks rose on one side in a 
precipice, and then, having decked herself in the ornaments her 
father had given her, and with garlands of autumn leaves, the 
young girl threw herself from the highest summit and perished 
on the rocks below. A heap of stones was raised where the 
young girl had fallen, and the old men and maidens of the tribe 
threw on a stone as they passed the place, till they raised the 
monument which stands there yet, and to this day the mountain 
where the Indian girl threw herself off is called, “the Mountain 
of the Monument.” 

This was the substance of the story, so beautifully told by 
Bryant, and which added much to the interest of the scene when 
read onthe spot where it took place. After admiring and enjoy- 
ing the view, two or three hours, and being reminded by the set- 
ting sun of the necessity of returning, our friends descended the 
mountain and drove home, thinking that if any one would see 


one of the most beautiful scenes on earth, he must go to the 


“ Monument Mountain.” WwW. D. 
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A MOTHER’S GRATITUDE. 


The following letter was received by the Superintendent of 
* Sailor’s Home:” y perintendent of the 





Gorrensure, Oct. 2, 1844. 
To the Superintendent of Sailor’s Home : 

My Dear Sir ;—Although unknown to you, I venture to write 
and ask of you the favor to take care of the accompanying parcel 
for my beloved son, J. E. E., from whom I lately received a let- 
ter in which he speaks very highly of the Superintendent of the 


they should have occasion, while covered with shame and dis- 
grace, to say, ‘This is what I have gotten by being in bad com- 
pany.” 
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A SABBATH-SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT. 


The last Sunday school Journal states, that “the superintend- 
ent of a large Sabbath school in Philadelphia; who was lately ab- 
sent in the country on business for several months,” on his re- 
turn, “ visited every single scholar of his school; ” and adds,—“ an 
example which, we fear, many will commend, and few follow.” 
It must be confessed, that the fact strikes our own minds most 
agreeably—and the reflection suggested, is probably as just, as 
it is humiliating. If the superintendent referred to, be not a sol- 
itary example of fidelity to his youthful charge, he is certainly a 
rare one, so far as we have had the means of judging. It is 
worthy however of universal imitation, and will not be lost in its 
influence on the more serious and devout among the superintend- 
ents and teachers of our Sabbath schools.—S. $. Journal. + 


BEAUTIFUL APOLOGUE. 


A shepherd was mourning over the death of his favorite child, 
and in the passionate and rebellious feelings of his heart was bit- 
terly complaining that what he loved most tenderly, and was in 
itself most lovely, had been taken from him. Suddenly a stran- 
ger of grave and venerable appearance stood before him, and 
beckoned him forth into the field. It was night, and not a word 
was spoken till they arrived at the fold, when the stranger thus 
addressed him: 

“When you sélect one of these lambs from the flock, you 
choose the best and most beautiful among them. Why should 
you murmur because I, the good shepherd of the sheep, have se- 
lected from those which you have nourished for me, the one that 
was most fitted for my eternal fold.” 

The mysterious stranger was seen no more, and the father’s 
heart comforted. 
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RESPECT FOR CONSISTENCY. 


Some time since two heathen boys were brought to this coun- 
try to obtain a Christian education. The evils of rum-drinking 
had been so impressed upon their minds by our Missionaries, as 
to render it, in their estimation, incompatible with the purity of 
religion, On landing, they were invited to share a pleasant 
home with a citizen distinguished for hospitality, whose kindness 
they amply repaid by their cheerful artless manners. During 
their stay, the host was visited by a distinguished clergyman, 
whom he, ina most affectionate manner introduced to the boys 
as “a Michanary,” adopting their own pronunciaiton. The 
boys seemed awe-struck with the presence of so high a dignita- 
ry ; and seating themselves in a distant part of the room, silently 
eyed him with interest, resisting every effort to overcome their 
reserve. At length the attention of the host was turned from 
the boys:to the sideboard; whence he drew, for the better enter- 
tainment of his guest, the welcome decanter. The clergyman 
"Wad no sooner taken a draught, than the spell which had bound 

the boys in such breathless silence, was dissolved ; and springing 
from their seats, they moved through the apartment with an air 
of amazement mingled with contempt, exclaiming, “ He no Mich- 
anary! Michanary no drink ruml” 
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“SAFETY IN THUNDER STORMS. 


People are often led to inquire what are the best means of safe- 
ty during a thunderstorm. If out of doors we should avoid trees 
and elevated objects of every kind: and if the flash is instantly 
followed by the report, which indicates that the cloud is very 
near, a recumbent position is considered the safest. We 





should avoid rivers, ponds, and all streams of water, because 
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He told me} water is a conductor, and persons on the water in a boat would be 


most prominent objects, and therefore most likely to be struck bj 
the lightning. If we are within doors, the middle of a large car. 
peted floor will be tolerably safe. Weshould avoid the chimney, 
for the iron about the grate, the soot that often lines it, and the 
heated and clarified air it contains, are tolerable conductors, and, 
should, on that account be avoided. It is never safe to sit near 
an open window, because a draught of moist air is a good con. 
ductor; hence we should close the windows on such occasions, 
In bed we are comparatively safe, for the feathers and blankets 
are bad conductors, and we are to a certain extent insured in such 
a situation. 
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CAT AND BIRD FIGHT. 


A friend in the country noticed a very singular contest a few 
days since. A good sized cat had caught a little chipping bird, 
and was rushing off with her prey, when a king-bird, attracted 
by the cries of the victim, came to the rescue, and gave a lou 
alarm, which was answered by a whole swarm of king-birds anq 
swallows, which attacked the cat with such ferocity that she was 
soon compelled to drop her victim ; but the feathered avengers 
were not content with this. They pursued the cat, continually 
pecking at her, until she found shelter under a barn, creeping 
through a crevice where her tormentors did not venture to follow 
her.—Providence Journal. 


THE DRUMMER BOY IN LUNDY’S LANE. 


Major General Winfield Scott, while on the frontier during the 
late border difficulties, at a complimentary dinner yiven i..in by 
the citizens of Cleveland, related the following charactewistic an- 
ecdote that occurred during the battle of Lundy’s Lane in the 
last war: 

“In the very midst of the battle, his attention was arrested by 
observing at a little distance, where a whole company of rifiemen 
had just been cut down by the terrible fire of the enemy, three 
drummer boys quarrelling for a single drum, all that was left to 
them. Soon the two stronger ones went to ‘ fisticuffs,’ while the 
third quietly folded his arms, awaiting the issue of the contest, 
At that moment a cannon ball struck the boys, and killed then 
both. With one bound, tke little fellow caught the drum from 
between them, and with a shout of triumph, and a loud ‘tatoo; 
dashed forward tothe thickest of the fight. Said the General, ‘I 
so admired the little soldier, that I rode after him and inquired 
his name, which was ——, and directed him to find me at the 
close of the battle; but I never saw him afterwards.’ ” 

At this moment, Mr. , one of the most respectable mer- 
chants in Cleveland, arose, and with a smile and bow, informed 
the company that he was the “ Drummer Boy of Lundy’s Lane.” 














Poetry. 


THE DYING BOY. 


Come nearer, mother, raise the curtain high, 

And let us look upon the spangled sky ; 

Leave still thy handin mine. Put back the hair 
That clings around my brow; say, wilt thou wear 
One of these tangled curls when I am dead, 

Nor tears too bitter o’er the relic shed ? 

My Saviour calls me to a heavenly home, , 

And angels near me gently whisper, ‘come ;’ 
While from their golden harps the echo rings, 

I hear the rushing of their shadowy wings, 
Listen, my mother, though thy voice be sweet 
Unto mine ear, the gladsome strains that greet 
Thy slumbering boy have tones of deeper love, 
Murm’ring about my couch, around, above, 

Like music in the air. When in the sea 

The red sun nightly sets, it seems to me 

That angels must be there and track their way 
From the bright chambers of eternal day. 

Thou'lt think of me when thou dost look on high, 
In those blest mansions, far beyond the sky ; 
Thou’lt think of me, I know, when earth seems fair, 
And summer’s blossom scent the sunny air; 

O, then remember that my lot will be 

Where flowers unfading bloom, that I shall see 
Thousands of dazzling creatures that below 

Have walked in righteousness, and that I go 
Where in the glist’ning robes around the throne, 
A halo bright reveals the Holy One. 

Mother, thy face is from me, but I feel 

The fast warm tears that o’er my weak hand steal ; 
And thou dost tremble. If I ceaseless find 

Thy fond love, ever watchful, ever kind— 

If thy untiring care no change could see, 

Think what God’s changeless love for us must be; 
Though slumber o’er thy anxious heart may creep, 
There’s One whose eye of love will never sleep. 
Dark shadows o’er my eyelids steal along, 

Say, dost thou hear the angel’s swelling song ? 

If thou couldst listen to their joyful hymn,— 

But, mother dearest, e’en thy form seems dim; 
Thou wilt not leave me though the night is come, 
Would thou couldst lead me to my radiant home! 
Come nearer yet, and still my cold hand keep— 
And O, sweet mother, now I fain would sleep, 
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. 0 GOD, THOU ART MY GOD. 
Although I am a little child, 
And move unnoticed by the great, 
The Lord on me has often smiled, 
And blessed me in my low estate, 


ieee 


He’s been as kind and good to me 
As though I'd loved him all my days ; 
When sorrows come he bids them flee, : 
And fills my heart with love and praise. 


When dangers press on either side, 
And threaten me with instant death, 
I feel Him near—my constant guide— 
To give support—preserve my breath. 
Eternal thanks to such a God, 
For matchless love to worms dis 
In stooping from his bright abode 
Continually to bless and aid. 


played— 
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